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For the Companion. ry 
THE FRAU OF LITTLE BROEK. 

In Holland, that country rescued from the waters, is 
alittle town of world-wide reputation on account of its 
extraordinary cleanliness. It is twelve miles from Am- 
sterdaim, and contains about eight thousand people. 

{he streets ure like narrow lanes, paved with tiles set 
jn patterns, like mosaic. No carriage or cart is ever 
guowed to pass Over them, but must be left outside the 
town, and whenever a horse must go through, he is led 
ata slow walk and got out as soon as possible. 

The houses are intensely white with very brilliant 
green blinds. Then the outside, and some say the roof, 
js scrubbed. 

The front door is used only for brides to enter by, and 
for the dead to be borne from; ordinary mortals, living 
aud working, pass tirough the door of the stable, which 
yecupies One-half the dweiling-house, and is kept in the 
same excellent order. Then this door cannot be en- 
tered with shoes on; and at noon-day, when the men re- 
turn home, One, two or three pairs of shoes standing by 
each door show that the tather and his sons are at din- 
ner in their stocking-feet! The tloors of the houses are | 
soured tilt they shine like amber. The trunks of the | 
tees, the fences or walls, the hve, rake and broom han- | 
divs aii go through the same process of purification. | 

No ant, tly or spider can live in Broek, for, if he es- | 
capes brusin and poie, he is sure to be drowned in his | 
infancy by the tloods that dash from door, window aud | 
house-top. Even the poor men, who are in name mas- | OLD LIZ MILLER AND HER CATS. 
tersof the houses, are in constant danger of being over- | 
Wuelmed in the domestic deluge which their fraus are | o» a5 9 once modest and virtuous girl when her name] body’s business 
aways letting loose on thie premises. ead) Weeoine ac browne: : YS Dusiness 

Tue most remarkable places in broek are the cow- | . 
houses, Wuic, as We said, are under the same roof with | 


| 


| 
\ 
| 








’ 


, is nobody’s”; so poor little Rauchie , 
ti i She had been the pattern | vot leave to take care of herself and half a dozen babies 
yg terete ay that ni Nae town. of sick mothers; for she had been so negleeted herself 
tue dweiling-house, and are kept as neat as the kitchen | Pr ptr: "Wan aesinesemeeee eee — - — tender of all little ones who necded 
of a well-ordered New England farmhouse. The tloors latter! What was life worth to her now? She nual aue. 
we scruvved with sand and brush, and the cows are 
Wasued and dried every morning like babies, and then 
blanketed before being driven gently out to pasture. 
lueir tails, When in the stall, are drawn up by a pulley 
aud fastened to un iron ring in the ceiling, to keep them 
civa. 

‘fue inhabitants of Brock are charmed with their 
home and disgusted with every other place. They think 


The moment Rauchie stepped on shore at Castle Gar- 
wi er go 4 church more, never look her minister or cr } den her visions of American purity were dispelled; and 
neighbors in the face again! 


: ; much as she had hated scrubbing in Brock, she longed to 
Poor little Rauchie dreaded the clouds and storms that | fallon her knees with pail, and brush, and soap, and be- 
always followed the discovery of a speck of dust, and gin a reform on the docks of New York. Delusive 
jshe knew not what would ivilow the advent and de- 
struction of that spider. 


dream! It had cheated wiser heads and stronger hands 
| than hets, It had constituted political parties and elect- 
ed mayors and aldermen; and yet the city remained as 


lloping to dispel the gloom, she spread out on the 


| chie again set out to seek her fortune. 


| washed, they 


| out making her fingers bleed. 


Srau. 


heaven just like brock, only larger, and desire the great- | 
wonly because they cannot abide always in the lesser | 


paradise, 

Une day a huge black steamer, with her white sails 
tlapping au the breeze and her thick smoke ascending 
into the pure air, set sail from Amsterdam. A crowd 


was on her deck. Sirong men with families about 


tuem waved a last good-by to fatherland; and young | 


men, admost joyful at leaving home for the blest land | 


ot taeir dreads, shouted iove words and fond greetings 
lw their fellows On the shore; While young yviris, in their 


suort bine dresses and tiny caps, wept at parting, and | 


laughed with hope of the future at the same time. 
kvery little group had its own cluse conference, and 


table the large sum she had procured for the cheese, but 
all in vain. 
acter was gone, and whose danic men and women were 
even now hooting at? Even should she scour the roof 
of the house as well as the outside, and the trees and 
fences every day, it would not atone for one single spi- 
der! Little did ever her grandmother dream that a de- 
scendant of hers would live to see such an evil day! 
She had a great mind to hang herself with the yarn she 


What was money to a woman whose char- | 


had just spun before Ludovic came home to upbraid ! 


her. 


Poor Rauchie saw that this was not the time to dis-! Dutch cap on took his pipe out of his mouth long enough | 
| cuss emigration, so she slipped out and hid the gift of | to ask her, “Von Amstherdam, fraulein ?” 


| the sailors under a stone on the edge of the little canal 


when the ship was fairly off and they could no longer | 
suout or throw kisses to their friends on shore, those | 


having no wives or children fell to kissing each other— 
sometimes reat rough bearded men were seen as if in 
a bear’s embrace. 

But apart from all, seated on a great blue box and 
grasping a bundle, sat a young girl like an image, mo- 
tionless and mute. 
one behind to weep for. She did not smile—there were 
hone there who looked for smiles from her. Rauchie 


She shed no tears—she had left no | 


was an orphan child, worn out with scrubbing, and | 


washing, and sweeping, and dusting things which could 
hever be her own, and for doing which she was never 
thanked and only half paid. 

Having gone down to the great city in a canal boat, 
one day, some months before this, to sell cheese for her 


itistress, Rauchie heard several American sailors talk- | 


ing in broken Dutch of their own land and the easy 
lifwomen had there. They laughed at the Dutch style 
of labor, and said,— 

“In our country the floors are carpeted, and the neat- 


est Woman never washes her cow, nor scrubs the trunks | 


When that stone might seem in the way of order and 
be removed? But that was secure as any place. 

The next day the beams of the stable were all to be 
scoured, lest some ancestor or third cousin of that vi- 
cious spider might be hidden somewhere, weaving a 
web of new disgrace. 

So the cow's jong tails were hitched up to a beam by 
an iron ring, to’keep them from being draggled and 


soiled in the water which was now to flow so freely, would be to her a mother. 


aud it at Went mistress and maid. 


Not so those of poor Rauchie. 


| ing, and this day the faint hope of America made them 


more tender than ever. 


' 
| her eyes,— 


“TI will work no more in Brock! ’'m going away to 


the land beyond the sea, where there is no dust to dim | with her new abode. 
the houses and trees, and where spiders can’t live.” | and her rival, Frau Slingerland, say to such a home?! cousin as the most comical thing imaginable, 


| 
| 


| 


before. 
Rauchie, although she looked like a child, was nine- 


teen years old, stout and plump, hopeful and shrewd. | 


She never once thought of being afraid in her strange 
situation, but seated herself on her blue box with her 
great bundle in her arms, to await the subsiding of the 
terrible jam and the hurricane of commands, oaths and 
entreaties, which bewildered her; for, poor thing, she 
had never at home seen even a horse driven through 
the streets. 


well be gratified. 


services, agreed, and took her to the market, to intro- 
duce her to some friends who were gardeners in New 
Jersey. 


A. great, clean, yellow-haired fellow, to whom they 


first spoke, went into ecstasies, and talked so loud and 


fast that his face turned the hue of his: apples, and he 
failed to notice that his customers were passing him 


land buying elsewhere. His mother was sick and he 


was to get some one to help her; but “rein Lrish, nein 
Trish!” 

The one word “Broek” was 2& passport to his favor; 
and as if he were bearing a queen back to his farm- 
house, Bogardus called at Von Berg’s for the blue box 
and its owner, 

Perched up in the white covered market wagon, Rau- 
This time she 
Was more successful. She found a mistress neat, with- 
out being “possessed” with a washing “spirit; anda 
home where, although the cows and trees were not 
were well kept and beautiful. She 
scrubbed and scoured as much as she pleased, but with- 
She came to market on 
Saturday, in her clean blue frock and white apron, and 
drew more customers by her smiles than Boyardus had 
ever dreamed of, 

After a while, by her kindness and her neatness she 
won the place ef a daughter in the heart of the good 
She put a new face on every thing, the place hav- 
ing suffered fram incompetent girls in the widow’s sick- 
ness. When all was to her mind she told Bogardus, 
playfully, that she had named his farm “Little Brock.” 

This eharnied him, for he, as well as Rauchie, stil! 
joved the land of his birth, and he said, “Vell, if dis ish 
Little Broek den muke it sho. It vas iiot like 
Broek ven you comes here. Sho [vill give it to you 
for your own, and you shall be de yraw von Little Brock, 
and ve vill show dese’ Merican such a markets, and such 
a horses, and cows, and fruits, and butters as never be- 
fore dey saw!” 

And now Rauchie is the ‘frau of Little Brock ;” and 





you 


j although her fingers never bleed, and an occasional 
spider does spin his web in her stable and her: garret, 


she would not be ashamed to have cither Ler old mis- 


; tress or Frau Slingerland, the rival, visit her in her 


home, d. & C. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
MISFORTUNES OF A WHISPERER. 

Edith was just “sweet sixteen,” and a very pretty 
girl she was too, and a great favorite with her cousin 
Arthur, to be admired by whom any young lady might 
Hle was tall, stately, extremely fas- 
tidious; she, slight, frolicsome and beantifal. 

The cousins met only at long intervals, and the ac- 


When quiet was partially restored a man with a| quairtance had been as slight as it was agreeable. 


Arther having entered upon the practice of his pro- 


| fession i a country town where the literary privileges 


When she heard the familiar name of the city she re-| were super‘or, Edith had consented to enter the semi- 
which ran through the flower garden. But who knew! plied “Ja,” with a good-natured smile. 


“Me too von Amstherdam,” said he, and then, with a 


shout which almost shook the old Battery to its foun- | 


| nary establi: hed there, and was awaiting the commence- 


ment of the te-m upon the occasion to which we refer. 
A series of scientiiic leetures being commenced, Ar- 





dation, he called to his “frau,” who was assisting a cart- | thur had kindly invited Edith to attend them under his 
man in piling trunks and boxes, previous to his depar- | escort. 


ture with guests for her hospitable mansion. 


With much gallantry he had obtained not only a very 


She came, all smiles, and poured a volley of tender | desirable but a conspicuous seat for his fair cousin, little 


words on the lonely girl, and made promises in which 


| dreaming of the mortification to which she would sub- 


she called on all the Dutch spirits as witnesses that she | ject him. 
| | 


Without asking her con- | 


The young people ehatted very gayly until the speaker 


| sent, the husband and wife took the blue box almost) was introduced, when Arthur respectfully and atten- 
Now the hands of the former were like horn, and it! from under-her, added it to the pyramid already on the | tively turned his attention to the lecture. But not so 
was a right sturdy splinter that could pierce them. cart, and then bade her mount it, beside six other! Edith. She had not attended to listen, but “to have a 


Scratched, and torn, and blis- ' rode on was wild and strange to her. 
tered, she clasped her hands when the stable beams, and | nibuses were blocked up into a solid mass, oaths were | 
| Walls, and floor were finished, and said, with tears in ' uttered and whips were snapped by the drivers, as if | in an abstracted way, with his eyes turned upon the lee- 


| 
| 


They were always biced- ! women. 


| good time,” and to her mind nothing conveyed an idea 
| 


All that poor Rauchie saw over her big bundle as she | of a “good time” that was not made up of chatting and 


The carts and om- 


thus they could move the mass of life and freight. 
She was glad at last to stop, though not at all charmed 


| laughing. 


At first she whispered her criticisms of the 
speaker into Arthur’s unwilling ear. Arthur listened 


turer. 
Edith next discovered a young lady whose bomnct 


What would her old mistress | was not of the latest fashion, and pointed it out to her 


Arthur’s 


This was the impression she had received from the ' But Rauchie had a strong heart, and felt sure that in a| face grew grave, and with a slight bow he turned his 


of her trees, nor yet the streets. It isa great wonder | sailors. 


| 


week she could clear up and scour the whole square in | shoulder a trifle upon his thoughtless cousin. 


ull the Dutch women don’t set sail in one fleet for Amer- | Her mistress told her she was mad; that old Nicholas | which stood the lager bier saloon and guest house of | 
ica, Where work is light and wages high.” | Branm had been in America, and found it so dirty that ' Hans von Berg, with its sign of a Dutchman smoking | 
Rauchie, in her innocence, went up to the sailors and | he could not eat there, and so came back, a skeleton, to | and drinking with Santa Claas. | 
skowed her blistered fingers to an old man, saying,— | die in Brock. He did not believe any one could go! Ranchie was glad to escape from the saloon into the 
“Do your children’s fingers bleed thus in that land | straight to heaven trom such a vile place as New York’ sitting-room behind, which was far neater. But she | 
Over the sea?” 


The sailor told her his children were all in the grave, 
but in America there was work, and money, and peace 


| city. | soon learned there was no law, as in Broek, against smo- 


Rauchie was deaf to her words. She flew to the min- | king an uncovered pipe, or doing almost any thing else 
ister, as the sailors hud advised her; and showing him! uncleanly, in New York. 


for all who chose to go there, aud that the industrious , her poor hands, implored him to send her to the land | The cheery voice and kind smile of the frau, however, 
and prudent might grow rich. | without stains or dust, where the people are never’ gave Rauchie real pleasure; and next morning she com- 

Then she told the story of her hard life, and that she | weary. | menced, unbidden, to put the saloon in the same order 
had no money to carry her to the new country. They | The good pastor said, “That land, my child, is heaven, | as her mistress’ stable used to be. But before the last 
listened, and then made up from their own purses half | but you shall go to Anterica, and make it like Broek, it | half was cleaned the first was again defiled with mud 
the sum, bidding her to go to the minister for the rest. | you desire it.” | from the street and ashes from the pipes. Her heart 

Some people think ministers have a private bank, in| So the poor girl kissed the three cows in the stable, ' fuiled her, and she forsook that place for the sitting- 
Which they have always an account open. and with tears in her eyes, bade them good-by. The room, bedrooms and kitchen. 

Poor Rauchie sold her cheese and went home to her | pastor gave her the money she needed and brought her| But after all it was a miserable, dark place, without 
hard mistress; but her immortal mind was just then | hard mistress to terms. He provided the blue bgx and | any cows to wash or to kiss, or any white houses or 
eigrossed with the mortifying fact that a spider had | filled it with comforts, and then he looked about fora! trees to scour. She felt, also, that a beer and wine- 
been seen hanging from her stable door, by Frau Slin- | protector. But he knew none of the passengers person- | shop was not the right home for a friendless girl, and 
gerland, as she came in! She felt much as a hitherto | ally, and all to whom he spoke promised to look after | told her new friend she must go where there were canals 





honorabic merchant would after a disgraceful failure; | her on their landing. But we all know that “every ' and trees. To this the woman, who did not need her 


Soon Edith discovered that her neighbor was sitting 
upon the edge of her dress, whcreupon she commenced 
a series of restless movements every one of which made 
her dress rustle in a mauner very annoying to her sen- 
sitive cousin. 

At length it became necessary for the three, to rise in 
order fully to rciease Edith’s garments, which she spread 
out and gracefully arranged more to her satisfaction. 
By this raanceuvre Arthur. lost the gteater part of the 
sentece which announced the speaker’s subject and 
his proposed method of treating it. 

Determined not to allow himself to be further an- 
noyed, he again settled himself to listen, and had just 
recovered the connection of the subject when Edith, 
after fumbling some time in her pocket, produeed a 
package of musk lozenges, which, having offered to 
Arthur, she distributed to the circle around her. 


Immediately there arose the peculiarly disagreeable 
craunching sound that more than any thing else dis- 
turbs the nerves of a sensitive listener; at the same 
time the odor of the musk became equally intolerable. 
Arthur darted an impatient look.at the pretty offend-- 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








er, who retaliated by thrusting a lozenge between his | conclude? In a dozen ways I asked you to be quiet be- 


lips with her delicately gloved fingers, whereupon two 
very pretty young ladies near Arthur commenced laugh- 
ing in the most irrepressible manner, which immediate- 
ly attracted the attention of at least a dozen more to the 
party. 

Thus reinforced, Edith whispered to one and then to 
another, presenting her lozenges, urging their accep- 
tance, and finally commenced a conversation with Ar 
thur’s left-hand neighbor, which neccssarily had to be 
carried on across her cousin. 

Arthur shrugged his right shoulder, then his left, and 
politely exchanged seats with Edith that she might 
whisper more comfortably. But unfortunately Miss 
Edith found herself directly in the rear of a stately lady 
who had come thither to hear the lecture, and evident- 
ly designed to enjoy that privilege, for no sooner did the 
rude girl utter her first remark than the lady turned 
upon her a pair of eyes evidently accustomed to com- 


mand. But did Edith regard the look? Not in the 
least. On the contrary she fancied the lady was ad- 


miring her vivacity. Again and again those sharp eyes 
darted their command to be silent with as little success, 


until, turning to Arthur, she said, “If you please, sir, as | 


this young lady seems to be under your care, perhaps 
you can influence her to respect the rights of the au- 
dience.” 

Stung with mortification, Arthur begged his cousin 
to be silent, but the rebuke was only a slight restraint, 
and Arthur had the shame of seeing the lady quictly 
change her seat to one where she could listen comforta- 
bly, the vacancy thus made being filled by an elderly 
gentleman who had been standing. Directly the old 
man had placed his hand to his ear and leaned forward 
to catch the low tones in which the lecture was deliv- 
ered, Edith discovered something so comic in the atti- 
tude of the new comer that she burst into a fit of laugh- 
ing, a whispered explanation of which she felt called 
upon to give her companions. It would seem that the 
old gentleman heard the sarcasm, for, turning slowly 
round, he gazed at her a moment with a look in which 
surprise and disgust were about equally balanced, when 
he resumed his former position, nor deigned another 
glance at the offender, who more than once returned to 
the charge. 

At length, infinitely to Arthur’s relief, the lecture 
closed. Offering his arm coldly to his cousin, he es- 
corted her home in frigid silence, opened the evening 
paper with a series of jerks, and without a reference to 
the lecture, commenced reading it. 

“Well, cousin Arthur,” cried Edith, gayly, “how did 
you like the lecture?” 

“TI did not hear it,” was the curt reply. 

“Not hear it? Why I thought you were very atten- 
tive—as grave as a Quaker!” 

“TI never was more attentive in my life, or more anx- 
ious to hear a lecture,” blurted out Arthur: “but what 
can a fellow hear or understand with a set of school 
girls whispering and tittering at his elbow?” 

“Now Arthur, that is decidedly cruel,” laughed Edith. 
“If you were annoyed by any thing I said or did, I am 
sure I ask your pardon. I did not mean to annoy 
you.” 

“Allow me to inquire, my fair cousin, for what pur- 
pose do people attend lectures ?, It is not only a trouble, 
but a loss of time and money, unless one receives an 
equivalent. When I proposed to attend this series I 
anticipated much pleasure, but I am free to confess the 
evening has been one of rare annoyance.” 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to enumerate my 
sins of omission and commission,” cried Edith, laugh- 
ing. 

Arthur gazed at her thoughfully. “Is it possible,” 
thought he, “that Edith does not realize how rude she 
has been? Does she not understand the ordinary rules 
of etiquette, or is she too intensely selfish to regard the 
comfort of others? In either case,” thought he, “it is 
proper that she should receive such a rebuke as will save 
me from further annoyances of this kind, and I will not 
shrink from bestowing it.” 

“Why don’t you apeak, my grave mentor, or is the 
theme too heavy with crime for language adequately to 
convey reproof?” 

“Let me not offend you, my dear cousin,” said Ar- 
thur, Jaying aside his paper and approaching her kindly, 
“what you did to-night was no more than most young 
misses do, (for I cannot call them young ladies) at some 
period of their lives. Unfortunately, the attention you 
attracted reyalered the foible more disagreeable to me 
than it otherwise might have been, for Iam morbidly 
sensitive to ridicule, as most young men are. You must 
have noticed the annoyance of those around you every 
time you opened your lips. I was overwhelmed with 
shame, both on your own account and mine.” 

“That will do, cousin Afthur. Thank you for the 
eompliment. Now perhaps you will have the kindness 
teli me who was that sharp-eyed lady in drab who 
~d me with such especial attention?” 
4if find out to your sorrow, my pet, when you 
tyr that lady is no other than your future 


to 
honon 

“You w 

enter school, 

ineipal!”’ L 

Pr cmpossible!” er: Edith, with a startled look; “you 
are jesting.” 

“Not I; and if I do not ~erinngs.” 

ry > « q 5. 
eyes, she will avenge my sul”, : } 

Edith thumbed a waltz upon » Ue table, and shrugged 
her pretty shoulders, 

“Tf I thought she would remember 7 se I = 
go home to-morrow,” cried Edith, after a. ttle. am 
sure I was such a stranger J did not think.” e 

“Don’t strangers Think?” asked Arthur, irox*ieally. 
But Jam not a stranger, and [ am disgraced throgh 
your bad manners. Pray remember that when a gen- 


wistake the language of her 


tleman invites a lady he endorses her respectability, and | 
if she is ill behaved she insults him. The very fact that | day swith an ole meal-bag on her back half full o’ cats, 


you are a stranger in a small town renders you con- 


spicuous. One expects to meet fast people in cities, promised to take her first lot, and pay her in pork! You 
and a young lady who does not conduct herself pru- | orter seen the ‘Fitters equirm and scratch in the bag, as 
dently in public ought to expect to be pronounced fast | she tramped, and heerd em wow! and spit,’ and then 
anywhere; and if there is any one object = a 

sensible people generally utterly 
——s 4 ae pro pt school girl. | worst 0’ the joke, I said nothin,’ though, till towards 
Whatever she is, she seems to be both brainless and | nigh 


manneriless.”’ - 
“But you can’t suppose I wilfully annoyed you ? 


-“Of course I suppose so—what else could I reasonably | her bag o’ cats, jes’ as I was settin down to supper? 


fore I gave utterance to the wish. The lady in drab 
asked you by her frowns, the elderly gentleman by put- 
ting his hand to his ears, the gentleman at my left by 
his short replies, the lecturer himself by fixing his eyes 
upon your face; you saw all this, and yet you say you 
did not mean to offend.” 

“T will not attend another lecture with you, Arthur,” 
said Edith, with a quivering lip. “I did not think you 
could be rude.” 

“Believe me, cousin Edith, few gentlemen would of- 
fer escort more than once, even to a whispering angel!” 

Edith’s composure gave way; banging the door after 
her, she flew up stairs without stopping to bid her 
cousin good-night, and cried herself to sleep, consoling 
herself, however, that she had heard the last of it. 

“But is there a “last of it” to an obtrusive, impudent 
annoyance? If so, Edith had not found it in tears, nor 
did she shut it out with the banging door. 

Edith entered school, and although she watched the 
principal’s keen eyes for a glance of recognition, she 
had no occasion to think she was remembered. Every 
thing moved on very satisfactorily, and being a girl of 
fine talent and good scholarship, her standing was very 
satisfactory to herself and friends. But there came an 
ill wind that blew Edith no good, and it came in this 
wise: 

“Who whispered when I was explaining this prob- 
lem?” asked the teacher. 

There was no answer. 

“The young lady who spoke will come forward at 
once.” 

No one moved. 

“Miss Edith,” said the principal, ‘sternly, “do you 
hear yourself spoken to? Remember, young lady, I 
have heard you whisper before.” 

And so Edith was marked for misdemeanor, and her 
rival succeeded to her spotless name. 

But even this was not the “last of it.” One of the 
friends of the institution had offered a prize of a gold 





“Wal, she hadn’t no more’n fairly got int’ the house, 


*fore she begun. 








the river. To this Reuben would not agree. He said 
that the horses were too tired, and that he thought it 


“<«P-£-f-f’——she stuttered like a windmill whenever she | was “best fellow plan to go up direc’ly “long a camp be. 


undertook to say any thing—‘f-f-five’s all I could fi-fi- 
find, M-Mister T-Tur-Turner’—and all the time the 


longing to black fellow natives.” : 
I tried to persuade him to follow my advice, but in 


cats was spittin’, and snarlin’, and scratchin’ to kill one| vain. Reuben had made up his mind, and no people 


another, and the ole jade was ontyin’ the bag. 


in the world are more obstinate than the Australian 


“ ‘Git out o’ the house with it, and yerself too!’ I | negroes. 


yelled, but fore I’d fairly said it, or my wife could scur- 


I did not fear for my own safety, for none of the blacks 


ry int’ the back room out 0’ the way, the string was off 
and the plaguy critters was all loose, mad as hornets 
and forty times as dangerous. One on ’em smashed 
through the winders and got away, and I heerd the 
soot rattle down where one was tearin’ up chimney, 
and pretty much all the rest, I should think, made a 
grand jump over the supper table, for the dishes cracked 
and jingled till it seemed as if the roof was fallin’ in. 
The hull room looked full o’ the varmints, snarlin’, and 


in the neighborhood would dare to injure me; but [| 
was just as confident that no one of the Murray tribes 
would hesitate one moment about murdering Reuben 
(who belonged to the Lachlan tribe) and taking his 


Gore-ei is the fat surrounding the kidney. If a black 
imagines that another wild black has, by enchantment, 
taken away his gore-ei, he will assuredly pine away and 





watch to the young lady who should write the best ar- 
ticle upon manners. Edith excelled in composition, | 
and she prepared her essay with much care, and entire- 
ly to Arthur’s satisfaction. A few days before the pub- 
lic exhibition, as Edith was passing through the school- 
|room, her teacher delayed her to speak to an elderly 
| gentleman, to whom she wished to introduce her, say- 
| ing, as she did so,— 

“Judge Morton, this is the young lady who is to take 
your prize.” 

The fine old man smiled complacently as he returned 
her grecting, but directly the smile vanished and a se- 
vere expression settled upon his face. 

“If I mistake not, miss, you are the same young lady 
that aimed your arrows at me in the lecture some 
months since. Iam happy to hear that you can write 
well in regard to manners. But believe me, it is better 
to practice than to write. I shall withdraw my prize 
until another year.” 

“Well, I hope you are avenged now, Arthur,” cried 
poor Edith, flinging herself upon the sofa and burying 
her face in her hands. “Who would have thought, 
when L acted so thoughtlessly, that I never, never should 
hear the last of it?” C. W. FLANDERS. 











For the Companion. 

OLD LIZ MILLER AND HER CATS. 

Pap Turner was one of the celebrities of Pemmicutt, 
and had but one eye. How he lost the mate to it was a 
story, and if the old man had told it once he had told it 
a thousand times. 

When he was younger he had been shy of answering 
questions about his deformity. Its cause reflected as 
little to his credit as its appearance added to his 
beauty. It excited so much curiosity, however, that he 
thought he had better reveal the whole mystery in his 
own words rather than have it found out any other 
way. 

Since then he had repeated his account of it so often 
that he seemed to like the story almost as well as his 
listeners did. He always began by saying,— 

“That ’ere eye was the price I paid for a joke. 

“Ye see—when I was a youngster, and had just begun 
to keep house, I liked fun better’n a Thanksgivin’ din- 
ner, and there wasn’t nothin’ too good for me to make 
game on, to say nothin’ o’ what is considered fair sport 
every where. 

“Wal, there used to be travellin’ round Pemmicutt 
in them days a queer old beggar-woman, callin’ herself 
Liz Miller. Folks said she was half-witted, though 
sometimes she’d get off a smart thing that made you 
think her half was more’n the whole o’ some that 
laughed at her. 

“At any rate, about every body seemed to take it nat’- 
ral to poke fun at her, and of course I was one on’ em. 
One day she come to my house and wanted ‘half a 
pound o’ pork— (she’d gotin a way o’ sayin’ how much 
she wanted when she begged,) and so I says to her,— 

“Liz, [don’t happen to have the pork to give away, 
but if ye’ll bring me @ meal-bag full o’ cats, I'll trade 
with ye for em and ye shall have yer meat. 

‘After she’d gone my wife says, ‘What in the world 
| d’ye tell her that for?” 

“<Q, says I, laughin,’ ‘twas only jes’ to git red on 
| her,’ thinkin’ I’d been pretty keen, and I shouldn’t see 
any more of her beggin’ round me. 

“Wal, I didn’t think no more ont till two or three 
days arterwards Tom Wheeler, one o’ my neighbors 
hollered out to me,— 

“<«D’ye see ole Liz go by to-day?’ and begun to laugh 
as if he had the whole comic almanac afore him. 

“ ‘No,’ says I, ‘what’s the matter with her now?” 

“Gone int’ the fur business, I reckon. Come along to- 





I gin her two that I was glad to git redon. Said you 


Tom jJaughed agin till he staggered. 
“When I heerd that, I begun to belicve I'd got the 


chaff o’ Tom Wheeler’s to seare me, when who should I 
see but the ole cretur herself, comin’ int’ the door with 


t the next day, and I’d begun to hope ’twas alla 








spittin’, and scratchin’. 


“T didn’t have mor’n a second to see it in, for one 0’ 


die. The only way to cure him is to send and spear the 
man from whose spells he thinks he is suffering. Then, 
when he is anointed with the enchanter’s gore-ei, he 


the cats, a big, brindled Tom, dove right for my head | will ordinarily overcome his superstition, and recover 


in the helter-skelter, like he’d been shot out o’ a forty-| his health and spirits. 
It hurt cruel, for one o’ his claws hit my 
eye, and [ howled, partly with the pain, and partly bein’ 


two pounder. 


as I was too mad to keep still. 


“I could ha’ killed all the cats and the ole woman 
too, if she’d come in my way that minute, but when she 
see me up and layin’ about me right and left with the 
chairs and every thing else I could git hold on, she 
backed out o’ the door pretty quick, chatterin’ all the 


time, and demandin’ her ha-ha-half a pound o’ pork. 


“T made a short flight ont arter the door was open, 
and ’fore ye could count a hundred every cat was out, 


and I’d called in my wife to look over the damages. 


Should he, however, die, the 
doctor, after various ceremonies, sends a party to mur- 
der. They must go in a particular direction, and then 
kill the first strange black they meet, as a sort of sacri- 
fice to the dead. It is a singular superstition, but com- 
mon in Australia. 

I could do nothing more under the circumstances, and 
so made a virtue of necessity and at once thought best 
to claim the hospitality of the tribe. We took up our 
“possum-rugs” and saddles, extinguished our fire, and 
directed our steps towards the place at which we had 
seen the gleam of the fires. 

When we came pretty close to it I “coo-eed,” and, 


“Next day ’bout every neighbor within half a mile | after hearing the answering cry, we advanced, and go- 
round told o’ seein’ a cat all covered wi meal go scut-| ing up to one of the largest of the fires, we laid down 
tlin’ by like a streak o’ white lightnin’.- Ole Liz didn’t | our burdens and looked about us. 


git her pork till I got ready to send it, but I sent it arter 


a while and owned beat, bad hurt as I was. 


“Wal, that ere eye kep’ a runnin’ and runnin’, and | warriors or hunters. 
nigh on to ’bout three years I had to wear a plaster over 
it, and it pestered me like all natur’, till finally it run out, 
and I didn’t heer no more on’t; only one side o’ my 


head’s had to go in the dark for over forty year.” 
ee 


GATHERING WILD FLOWERS. 


There were blithe times with us when the summer had come, 


With the nightingale’s song and the honey-bees’ hum, 
With lilies and roses, and long sunny houra, 
And holiday goings to gather wild flowers. 


We all went together one bright afternoon, 

When warm on the woods lay the sunlight of June, 
And up in the sky was a blueness as clear 

As if not a cloud had been there all the year. 


Old grandmother weut with her staff in her hand, 
She said, ‘“I'o see summer once more in the land;”’ 
While good Uncle William walked cheerfully by, 
And we had such baskets !—my sister and I. 


’Twas sweet in the meadows, ’twas sweet in the woods, 
And great was our gathering of blossoms and buds, 

By the banks of bright streams, by the roots of old trees, 
Where nestled the wild birds and feasted the bees. 


Then home with light hearts and full baskets we sped, 
When sunset was tinging the old church with red, 
But paused at our gate to look back on the view; 
How rich in the gold of the evening it grew! 


And grandmother said, as she gazed on the sky, 

With thoughts of her oy long summers gone by: 
“What glory must gladden that good land of ours, 
When this earth is so fair in the time of wild flowers!” 


or 


A NIGHT ON THE MURRAY RIVER. 
An Australian Adventure. 





Some years ago I was employed as stock keeper on an 
One even- 
ing, as [dismounted from my horse at the home station, 
a man who was a stranger and evidently a stockman, 
He announced himself “one of 


extensive cattle run in New South Wales. 


came out to meet me. 


The camp was a tolerably large one, numbering over 
a hundred blacks. Of this number about one-third were 


As Reuben and I stood by the camp fire, the party 
assembled round it viewed us with some curiosity, and 
presently one of them said,— 

“Good ev’ning, my boy. Which way you been come 
up?” 

I named the station from which I came, and then 
another black called out my name, and said that he 
knew me for a long time, that I was a good fellow to 
blacks, and always gave them plenty “‘tuck-out’’ (food). 
Several others of the tribe also came up, and I was 
recognized by many of them, who made me welcome to 
their camp. 

The result of their good offices was soon shown, for 
four or five of the men at once, calling on us to follow 
them, conducted us to the farther side of the camp, 
where they kindled a good fire for us. They also 
brought us some opossums and several fish, and I be 
gan to think that my apprehensions on Reuben’s ac- 
count were groundless. 

However, just as I was stretching myself for a com- 
fortable rest, an old man with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, and who was one of their chiefs or “doctors,” 
called me by name, and when I went to him he began 
to question me about Reuben. 

He said he thought that Reuben was a wild black, but 
I denied it, and declared that Reuben was a good fellow 
and like a brother to me. 

I was going on to say more in his praise, but the old 
chief cut me short by informing me that one of his tribe 
had dreamed that a wild black fellow had come and 
taken away all the fat from about his kidneys, (gorc-ei) 
that the man was dying on that account, and that noth- 
ing could save his life except being anointed with the 
fat of a wild black. 

He said further that they had determined to kill Reu- 


Rankin’s men returning from Port Philip,” and added, | ben that night, but that I need not fear for myself, no 


“There is a mob of cattle belonging to this station down 
at M’Cannon’s, on the Murray, and they want them to 
be sent for at once, for they can’t spare a man to tail 


them.” 


This was by no means pleasant, for M’Cannon’s was 
sixty miles away and on the farther side of the Murray, 
which is the largest of the Australian rivers. My em- 
ployer had gone down into Victoria with a drove of fat 
cattle, and there was no one on the station whom I 


could send. 


Accordingly, immediately after supper I went over to 
the kitchen and commanded the attendance of Reuben. 
This Reuben was a tall, powerful native about twenty- 
five years of age, a capital bushman and a fearless rider. 
He had been occasionally working on the station for the 
last five or six years, but, like all the natives, he could 


one would harm me. 

As soon as the chief had done speaking I went back 
to the camp and found Reuben in a most agreeable po 
sition. He was seated with two native women on each 
side of him, who were cramming him with choice mor- 
sels of opossum and fish, to his perfect satisfaction. 

T called to him, but he would not condescend to reply, 
and only grinned when I spoke. I rushed off to get the 
horses saddled, and was again interrupted by the old 
chief, who advised me not to cross the river. ‘Besides,” 
he said, “that fellow, Reuben, is nearly dead already.” 

I did not stop to listen to another word, but hurried 
off and found Reuben alive and well certainly, but ina 
state of torpor, and distended like a boa-constrictor after 
agorge. I shook and kicked him, and pulled him up 
and let him down again, but he was quite stupid and 


not be depended on, for you could never tell when he | helpless. . 


might take it into his head to return to his tribe. 


I explained to him the position in which I was placed, 
and that I wished him to go with me; and added that I 
would give him plenty of tobacco and a new red 


blanket. 


The last temptation was irresistible; he consented, 
so I told him to have the horses up to the station by 


sunrise. 


At last I succeeded in rousing him. I then told him 
all that I had heard and urged him to fly, but it was of 
no avail. He only glared stupidly at me, and muttered 
that he did not care a bit, that his belly was full and 
that he would not stir an inch to save his life. 

I could do nothing, soI turned the horses to grass 
again, and then laid myself down beside Reuben, who 
had fallen asleep again directly. I was just dropping 


Next day we started for the Murray River, and trav- | off when a tall, naked black man strolled up to our fire, 


elled over wide plains covered with salt bush, across 
occasional sand-hills planted with pine or fir-trees, and 


and stretching himself and yawning, said, unceremo 
niously, that his fire was out, and threw himself on the 


through wide and almost impassable swamps; and after | ground beside Reuben. 


proceeding about thirty-five miles we camped for two 


or three hours during the hottest part of the day. 


In the afternoon we pushed on again, and finding 
that the river was very much swollen, and our horses, 
after the long journey, not in good condition for swim- 
We ac- 
cordingly rode down into the bend for a short distance 
and dismounted, hobbled and turned loose our horses, 


ming, we determined to camp for the night. 


lit a fire and made some tea. 


I had brought plenty of bread and corned beef with 
us, so we made a hearty supper and then made our- 


selves comfortable. 


them, 


In afew moments two others came up and did the 
same, and with them the old chief who had spoken © 
me. I got up and went and stirred the fire, in order t0 
let them see that I was awake, and then I lay down 
again in my former position. 

All remained perfectly quiet for a long time, and at 
last, being much fatigued, after two or three desperate 
efforts to remain awake, I fell into a sound and dream- 
less sleep. 

How long I slept I know not, but some time toward 
morning I was partially aroused by something striking 


Before it got dark we went to have | my legs a sudden and violent blow. I slowly opened my 
a look at our horses, in order that we might see how 


they were heading before we lay down for the night. 
They had wandered some little way, and having found 
e were turning to retrace our steps, when we 


eyes and looked dreamily around. I was in that pect 
liar state between sleeping and waking when we can see 
the objects which pass before our eyes, and hear all the 
sounds which are audible, and still are not sure that all 


saw, to our astonishment and consternation, reflected | is not a dream. 


on the water the red glare of the camp fires of a tribe 


of natives. 


I at once proposed that we should saddle our horses 
immediately, and at all hazards try to swim them across 


I turned towards where Reuben lay, and for an in- 
stant I saw distinctly the figure of a tall man holding 
in his hand a tomahawk and bending over him. I 
called out, and at once the figure seemed to sink into 
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the earth. I rubbed my eyes and looked again; there 
was now no figure visible, and as I could distinguish in 
the semi-darkness the forms of Reuben and the other 
blacks lying apparently in the same position which they 
had occupied when I fell asleep, I believed I had been 
dreaming, and went to sleep again. 

When next I awoke the sun was shining brightly and 
appeared to be two or three hours high, and the still- 
ness which prevailed on all sides was the first thing that 
attracted my attention. 

I sat up and looked round. The blacks had vanished. 
The fires were still burning, but no living thing re- 
mained behind. 

I saw that Reuben was missing from his place, and 
fancying that perhaps he had gone away to look after 
the horses, I coo-eed long and loudly several times, but 
no answering call was to be heard. 

Suddenly the remembrance of my morning’s vision 
flashed across my mind, and I sprang to the other side 
of the fire, where Reuben had slept. Then too late I 
knew it was no phantom black that I had seen, for on 
poor Reuben’s saddle, which had been his pillow, were 
thick, dark clots of blood and scattered locks of hair, 
which told me plainly that the savage had done his cru- 
el work. 

The grass was all trodden down and crushed where 
the body had been dragged away, and I could follow the 
track down to the bank of a neighboring lagoon. 

So, sick at heart, I went and saddled the horses as 
quickly as I could, eager to get away as soon as possi- 
ble from the fearful spot. Then, leading poor Reuben’s 
horse, I swam the Murray and gallopped off to McCan- 
non’s station. 

When I reached it I told at once what had occurred, 
and with some difficulty I prevailed on a couple of the 
men to go back with me across the river. We brought 
a black fellow also with us, and some ropes; and as 
soon as we reached the bank the black plunged in and 
dived. He remained two or three minutes under water, 
then as soon as he arose he swam in to the shore again, 
and pointing to a particular spot, said,— 

“Dead black fellow sit down there.” 

He then rested for a short time, and taking one end 
of a rope with him, he dived again. When he came up 
to the surface he told us to haul in, and on our doing 
so poor Reuben’s body came to the land in a few mo- 
ments. 

His murderers had opened his side to take out his 
kidney-fat, in accordance with their brutal superstition, 
and had then fastened the body to the bottom of the la- 
goon by a stake. This is the usual plan which the 
blacks adopt to prevent detection. 

One year, when the waters of the Gunbower and Mar- 
abet Creeks subsided, the bodies of nine men were found 
fastened to the bottom by stakes. There were no coro- 
hers nor inquests in those days on the lower Murray, 
and besides, Reuben was “‘only a black fellow;” so we 
buried him that evening in an adjacent sand-hill, and I 
cut his name into a pine tree which stood at the head of 
his rude grave. 

When I spoke to the neighboring white men about 
punishing the murderers they said it was no use making 
any row about it, for I could not swear who killed him, 
and besides he had no business going into a strange 
camp, and it served him right. 

Such being the case, I got together the cattle I had 
come down for, and prevailed on a man to help me to 
drive them up to the station. Wemet with no accidents 
on our journey back, and I reached home in safety; but 
for many nights after my sleep was disturbed by dreams, 
and even to this hour I shudder when I think of poor 
Reuben’s fate and that fearful night on the Murray 
River. 





For the Companion. 


LOU’S SET OF FURS. 

Lou Sylvester had earned twenty-five dollars, and all 
by hard work. There it laid, in shining silver, in her 
own little box; (it was years ago, when silver was the 
current coin of our glorious Commonwealth) and this 
plain little girl, not yet seventeen, and who had her am- 
bitions like older people, had been nearly a year earning 
her money. 

Sometimes she had colored maps for Madam L., a 
famous colorist, when work was hurried; sometimes 
she copied accounts for her father, or did plain sewing 
for her friends. The money accumulated slowly but 
surely, and now, in anticipation, that beautiful set of 
furs, Siberian squirrel, which she had priced only the 
day before, encircled her neck and covered her hands. 
Ithink Lou had never been so happy in her life as she 
Was when she gave the final glance at her money and 
shut down the lid of that bright little box that had held 
its treasure faithfully so long. 

I need not say that she had often been tempted to ab- 
stract now and then a dollar, or perhaps more; but with 
Many faults, decision of character was one of her vir- 
tues, so she had held on to the slowly accumulating sil- 
Yer till it reached the sum she wanted. 

Lou was the oldest of seven children, and the only 
girl. Her father had been for long years an industrious 
Mechanic, and was beginning to get his “head above 
Water,” as the saying is, when the hard times came on. 
Weather, failures, ill health, every thing conspired to 
darken and sadden his prospects. He said but little, 
however, only tried to work the harder, while his good 
Wife cheerfully economized, that she might do her part 
of the saving, till better times came. 

“Papa looks pale this morning,” said Lou, one day, 
4s her eye followed his retreating figure. 

“He isn’t half warm enough, I’m afraid,” her mother 
‘tid, with a sigh, as she laid the baby in its cradle. 

I'm sorry every thing has gone so wrong; he needs a 
uw Overcoat, and can’t buy one. I’m afraid he must 
80 in the old one all winter.” 

lou looked thoughtful. 

What do you suppose a good overcoat would cost, 
mamma?” she asked, sitting down to her sewing. 

I saw a nice one at Price’s for twenty-five dollars; 
Rot a fine one, of course, but thick and warm, and well 
‘tough looking. But poor father can’t afford the half 
—e sum at present, so he’ll have to go without it. 

trhaps I can manage to put a heavier lining in.” 

Lou was silent, but with every stitch an anxious 
thought beset her. She saw her father toiling through 
the cold and the snow, working for her, that she with 


the rest might be well fed and clothed. Finally, she 
went up to her little room and took up her box again. 
Then she underwent a severe self-examination. 

“Tf I take this money,” she said, “I must give it cheer- 
fully, or else not give it at all. My poor, pretty furs, 
shall I have to forget you, after all?” A few tears 
came in her eyes, but a prophetic semblance of bitter 
days marched in a ghastly regiment before her, and 
quickened her resolve. 

“Papa must have his coat,” she said, at last, and 
every trace of regret vanished from her honest little 
face. It had been a struggle, and she had not done it 
all in her own strength, but there was no doubting now, 
no regrets. She put on her bonnet, went over to Price’s, 
and had along consultation, the result of which was 
that an ominous-looking bundle was brought in at about 
the same time her father returned. 

“What's this?” he cried, as Lou beamed upon him, 
her arms weighed down by a great, shapeless mass of 
cloth. 

“My present for you, father.” she said, and spread it 
out to his astonished gaze. “Hold yourarms out, papa, 
dear, and let’s see how it fits.” 

He gave her one look. Lou never forgot it. It made 
her heart swell with love and gratitude for years after- 
ward, whenever she thought of it. He knew what she 
was saving her money for; he felt what the sacrifice had 
been, and from his inmost soul he thanked God for such 
a child—nor did he dare to speak, his heart was so full. 
I am happy to record that Lou did not lose her furs. 
An eccentric aunt, who was reputed wealthy, happened 
to hear of this little episode, and at Christmas time sent 
her niece a beautiful set, worth three times the amount 
that Lou had saved with such painstaking. Lou could 
have done without them, however, for every time her 
father put on his grand great-coat she felt comfortable 
all through, and the manner in which he always looked 
at her, the smile that made his care-worn face so beau- 
tiful, was reward sufficient for her. ALMA. 


MRS. WILLIAMS’ FIGHT WITH A 
TIGER. 

It is not unknown that in Texas there are tigers; and 
it deserves to be known also that there are women 
who are a match for them. 
In the northern part of Jefferson county there lived, 
on his own enclosed estate, a Yankee named Drake, 
who, among other live stock and farming-gear, possessed 
a goodly number of horses. 
One day, when it seems he was not at all expecting 
such a call, there sprang suddenly into the enclosure an 
enormous jaguar, or American tiger, which immediately 
attacked the horses, killing one outright, wounding 
others, and apparently intending to make a rich feast of 
horse flesh. He was seen by the farmer’s son, who, 
catching up a gun, sent a bullet into his side, thus put- 
ting the fierce brute momentarily past his appetite; and 
in the uneasy state of his wound he appears to have 
considered it prudent to make off beyond the range of 
firearms. 
But he was not seriously wounded. The keenness of 
his appetite returned, and the next day he prowled out 
again, bending his steps in a new direction. 

This time he entered the farm yard of a Mr. Absalom 
Williams, who, along with his wife, both being well 
stricken in years, was sitting quietly in the house, while 
the rest of the family were absent at work upon the 
farm. ? 

The old gentleman was startled out of his afternoon’s 
nap by hearing a strange noise in the front of the house, 
and on going out, he beheld his house-dog and the tiger 
in the thick of a sharp contest. 

Thinking to lend some help on the weaker side, he 
seized the first thing at hand, which was an ox yoke, 
and aimed a blow at the tiger. Unluckily he missed him, 
and struck the dog instead. The poor dog retreated 
with his tail down, leaving the tiger and his master to 
settle differences between them. 

In an instant, the glaring animal sprang at Williams, 
and seizing him by the hand, dragged him for a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty feet. The old man, however, 
had still one hand at liberty, and feeling his mettle rise, 
straightway engaged with his assailant, determined to 
give him what he called a “rough and tumble fight.” 
He dropped the ox yoke, and seized the tiger by the 
throat with his remaining hand. He then threw himself 
forward with all his strength, crushed the creature to 
the ground, and fell at the same time, by his side. Man 
and tiger rolled over once or twice without either losing 
hold, the man, so far as wounds went, getting consider- 
ably the worst of it. ; 

The contest was at this stage when Mrs. Williams 
came up to take a part in it, resolved that the tiger 
should not devour her husband without being made 
aware of her strong disapprobation. 

She came forward gallantly shouldering a gun, which 
she snapped at the tiger. There was uo-priming in the 
pan. Of course the gun missed fire and rendered no 
service. 

The tiger, who was evidently aware of the nature of 
firearms from his previous experience, at once quitted 
his hold of the man and jumped at Mrs. Williams, at- 
tempted to seize her head with his teeth, striking and 
lacerating her bosom with his paws. 

In trying to avoid the monster the poor lady fell 
upon the ground, when the brute made another grasp at 
her head, and to some extent succeeded—his upper 
teeth penetrating at the top of the skull and sliding 
along the bone, thereby peeling off the skin. 

Mr. Williams, though much disabled by his wounds, 
again seized the ox yoke and gave the tiger such a blow 
as to cause him to leave the woman. Thus beaten off, 
the animal took a spring and leaped into the house, 
sneakingly getting under the bed to be out of harm’s 





way. 

He could hardly have done a more unwise thing for 
his own safety, and not at all a more convenient one for 
the success of the old people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams, seeing the advantage, imme- 
diately closed the door to prevent his escaping. The 
monster was now as thoroughly trapped as his famous 
relative of Bengal, which, in getting under a barrel, and 
allowing his tail to run out of the bung-hole, exposed 


himself to the indignity of having it tied in a knot on 
the outside. 











Mr. Williams was so exhausted from loss of blood 


and the agony of his wounds as to be incapable of fol- 
lowing up the advantage gained over the bear; but his 
wife, being in rather better plight, again took up the 
gun, and shaking some powder from the barrel into the 
pan, proceeded to the attack by a new manceuvre. 

Placing the muzzle through one of the openings which 
the logs of the house afforded, she fired steadily at the 
tiger and killed him as he lay under the bed. He was 
dragged out and measured, and his length from tail to 
nose was found to be exactly twelve feet. 

During all the time the fight was going on no one 
but the combatants knew any thing about it; their 
nearest neighbor living upwards of three miles off. 
However, as Mrs. Williams was washing the blood from 
her person, after the fray, some one came riding by, 
and, alarmed at her appearance, inquired what had hap- 
pened. 

The old lady, being much exhausted, was scarcely 
able to speak, but by way of answer pointed to the dead 
body of the tiger. She, however, recovered from the ef- 
fects of her wounds, as did also her gallant and worthy 
helpmate. 

They are said to be very fond of telling the story of 
the conflict, and the old man especially delights to joke 
about it. He is an old soldier, having formerly fought 
the British at New Orleans, and more recently, the 
Mexicans in the cause of Texas; but of all his battles, 
this with the tiger is the one he is most proud of; and 
the old lady justly enough regards it as the most re- 
markable feat of their mutual lifetime. 

Her own share in the exploit undoubtedly entitles her 
to be considered a genuine backwoods’ heroine; and the 
incident will serve to show the nature of the dangers to 
which settlers are exposed in the forest wilds and fron- 
tiers of American civilization. 
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Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for nis Companion. 

No ether receipt is g:ven. 
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LITTLE MOLLY. 
There’s company coming, there’s company coming, 
There's company coming to tea! 
So now, little Molly, lay by the big dolly, 
And come and get ready with me. 


Vl ps on your dress that is braided with blue, 
And tie on your shoes that are shining and new, 
And curl up your locks like a princess’s hair; 
And then you must sit yourself down in a chair, 
As calm as a clock and as still as a mouse, 
And wait till the company come to the house. 
And when they hy O! be careful, my dear: 
I can’t allow any loud noise while they’re here, 
he books on the table be sure not to touch; 
And don’t ask me questions: you mustn't talk much; 
And yet don’t be shy, and hide back of my chair, 
And only look out with a pout and a stare. 


Don’t finger — belt like a vain little miss; 

And, if one should happen to ask for a kiss, 

Don’t, shrugging your shoulders, behave like a dunce, 
But put up your lips, and go kiss him at once. 


That’s the suitable way for a maiden of three 

To entertain visitors !—chick-a-dee-dee! 

So now, little Molly, lay by the big dolly, 
And dress for our company tea! Nursery. 


A RAINY DAY’S EXPERIENCE. 


When we opened our eyes at the Bird’s Nest, this 
morning, we all knew that we were to be shut up for 
the day. How it did rain! Not one of your slow, lazy 
drizzles, that keeps on and on, as if it might come to an 
end any minute, but never meant to; this was a real 
pouring, soaking, hurrying rain, that made one feel as 
if Mother Nature was in for a regular frolic of cleaning 
and scrubbing. 

Papa thought dismally of the distant office, and mud- 
dy streets, and dripping umbrellas. Mamma thought 
of the washing that couldn’t be done, and of the little 
people that would want to have a show in the parlor, 
and play cars in the dining-room, and bell-ringers’ con- 
cert in the bed-room. 

But the little people themselves—dear me! how happy 
they were! They climbed out of bed in a frolic of talk- 
ing and laughing, and huddled their little tumbled 
heads together at the window, flattening their noses 
against the dripping panes; wondering where the river 
began and ended that tumbled along the gutter, and 
whether all the pears would be beaten off the big tree, 
and if mamma would let them wade in the puddle by 
the garden gate. 

After breakfast Jenny brought out her dolls, the boys 
their building blocks, and little Ted sucked his thumb 
awhile over his last picture book, and then strolled into 
the kitchen, where Bridget gave him a red apple, and 
told him that it sometimes rained down “hop-toads.” 
So Teddy set his new mug out the door and waited pa- 
tiently to catch one; but it didn’t rain “hop-toads,” 
and by-and-by he got tired with waiting, and came to 
mamma, asking, very disconsolately,— 

“Don’t you know what'll ’muse me?” 





That was just what mamma had been expecting, and 
when Jenny put away her dolls in diszust, and the boys 


got tired of building windmills and canal-boats, mam- 
ma said, very mysteriously ,— 


“T’m thinking about something in this room, and you 


can’t any of you guess what.” 
“It’s me,” said Teddy, triumphantly. 
“No, it isn’t any thing alive. 
“How big is it?” asked Jenny. 
“Well, about two feet high and one foot wide.” 
Teddy looked down at his chubby feet in a vain at- 


tempt to understand how large that might be. The 


boys asked question after question, as to color, form, 
use, and after a long time Jenny cried out, in triumph,— 


out any feet and tells secrets in its face; of course it’s 
the clock.” 

It was very easy, then to get them all interested in 
playing the game among themselves, and with the help 
of cutting out pictures awhile, this lasted them until 
dinner. After dinner mamma read them a story, and 
then they played at a who could mention the great- 
est number of things ma 
wood; and how many kinds of fruits and of nuts they 
could think of; and then they had a great box of letters 
printed on pasteboard, and one of them would pick out 
the letters of a word, mix them up together and give 


them to the rest to find out the word. They took their 
anorama; and mamma 


box of pictures and played 
was one of the spectators, and laughed heartily at Will’s 
funny explanations. Papa came home early to supper, 
and in the evening we all played at shadows, and 

was sure that Jenny peeped over the sheet, because she 
knew him in a minute, with Papa's coat and hat on. 
We rather like rainy days at the Bird’s Nest, and some 
time I'll tell you what else we do.—Little Corporal. 





WueEN does a man have to keep his word? When 
no one will take it. 


ae found out! it’s the clock; that goes with- 
a ~ 


le of glass, and of iron, and of 


Sports and Pastimes. 





Easy and Curious Methods of Foretelling Rainy 
or Fine Weather. 


Ifa line be made of good whipcord, that is well dried, and 
a plummet affixed to the end of it, and then hung against 
a wainscot, and a line drawn under it exactly where the 
plummet reaches, in very moderate weather it will be found 
to rise above it before rain, and to sink below when the 
weather is likely to become fair. But the best iustrument of 
all is a good pair of scales, in one of which let there bea 
brass weight of a pound, and in the other a pound of salt, or 
of saltpetre, well dried; a stand being placed under the 
scale so as to hinder it falling too low. W en it is inclined 
to rain, the salt will swell and sink the scale; when the 
weather is growing fair, the brass weight will gain the as- 
cendency. 

Another very simple method is, to take a strip of pine 
wood, about twenty inches long, one wide, and a quaricr 
thick, and cut across the grain. Then take a strip of cedar 
of the same dimensions, but cut along the grain. Glue them 
firmly face to face, and set them upright in a stand. Some 
time before the rain falls, the pores of the pine will absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and swell until the whole 
forms a bow, which will straighten itself as fine weather ap- 
proaches. It is needless to say that the rods should not be 
painted or varnished. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Iam often seen by persons sailing on the Mississippi River. 
Cut off my head, and nothing is left but one end. 

Replace my head and cut off my tail, and I ama boy. 
Replace my tail and cut off one end, and I am an insect, 
The shape of my head and tail is generally quite similar, 
What am I? 3 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 11, 9, 10 is what ail do. 

My 6, 3, 11 is what we shall all have to do. 

* My 6, 9, 10, 5 is a kind of fruit. 

My 9, 2, 2, 9 is a girl’s name, 

My 4, 11, 9 is a beverage. 

My whole is one of the nations of the world. 


4. 


The following verse contains a familiar proverb, one word 
of the proverb being discoverable in each line of the verse: 

All nature wears her fairest green, 

When she in earliest morn is seen; 

There’s not a cloud on yonder blue, 

Where one gold ray is peeping through. 

The dew that lies where’er we pass 

Still glitters on each blade of grass. 


5. 


The student o’er my jirst doth pore 
From early morn till night; 

My vezt is buried ‘neath the earth, 
And seldom sees the light. 


My tvhole a fancy has for books, 
Devouriag many a line; 

And now I think you ought to guess 
This short charade of mine. 


Conundrums. 


What is that which by losing an eye has nothing left buta 
nose? <A noise. 

When should you apply a sovereign remedy to your tooth? 
When it is a-king. 

What is the difference between a town andits people? It 
is laid out at the beginning of its existence, and they at the 
end of theirs. 


Why are ship-carpenters the mostimpolitemen? Because 
~ are several days making a bow. 
yhy is a chicken-pie like a gunsmith’s shop? Because it 


contains fowl-in-pieces. 

Vhy is a vain young lady like a confirmed drunkard? 
Because neither of them is satistied with a moderate use of 
the glass. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The arts penmanship and drawing few excelin. (T- 
hearts-pen-man-ship-pan-dra-wing-f-ewe-X L-inn. 

2. Twelve tribes of Israel. 3. Acorn. 

4. Lonpon—Tuames. LasT—Ostricd—Naphth A—DooM 
—OusE—Nautilus. 

5. A Clock. 6. Crown Point. 








GIFTS—-PREMIUMS. 
UNUSUALLY LIBURAL OFFERS. 


An “Extra” Youtus’ Companion was sent to each 
subscriber on the first of November, containing our 
List of Premiums for new subscribers for the 
remainder of 1867, and for the coming year. 

Fifty costly Presents were also announced in 
the “Extra.” These will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers of the Companion who secure between 
November 6, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the largest num- 
bers of new names. Last year we gave but twenty- 
four Presents. The aggregate value of the fifty 
offered this year will not be tar from One Thousand 
Dollars. A splendid inducement for hearty and 
determined effort ! 

Our friends will remember that besides these ex- 
traordinary Gifts, the Companron offers the most 
liberal Premiums for new subscribers that are offered 
by any Youths’ Publication in the country. 

A copy of the “Extra” will be forwarded to the 
address of any subscriber who has failed to receive 
it, as soon as we are notified of the failure. 

Our Premiums are offered to old subscribers. By 
old we mean any one who takes the paper, no matter 
whether his name has been on our list one week or 
one year. 

Subscribers who do not wish for Premiums, will be 
allowed 40 cents for the first new name sent, and 87 
cents for each subsequent name. Payment must 
always be made in advance. 


TERMS. 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
If not paid for in advance, $1,50. 
any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2,10, 
payment in advance. 
ny person sending his own name and the name of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, aad NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for $3 
payment in advance. 
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rise, and bandaging as well as he was able his wounded 
eye and nose, took up his march for the nearest point 
of shelter, which he found at the cainp of some Indians, 
who dressed his wounds and cared for him until he was 
able to return home. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 














Terms of the Companion, 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement,of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


VARIETY. 





WILLIE’S TREASURE. 


I was musing in the doorway, 
: —— SS eens With my eyes upon the west, 
Where the day, in sunset glory, 
Went in softly to her rest. 
Willie came up, smiling gayly, 
With his bright face all aglow, 
In his little brown palm, proudly, 
A glittering coin to show. 
Stole a sadness o’er my spirit, 
I could scarcely understand, 
As I took the poor base metal, 
From the child’s out-reaching hand, 
For I saw there in a moment, 
What his cunning did not trace, 
The attempt at vile deception, 
The stamped falsehood on its face. 
Then I kissed, with tender feeling, 
The round cheek next to mine, 
As the good and true, I told him 
How the base and false may shine. 
Faded ail the joy-light from them— 
Willie’s eyes so soft and brown— 
And I almost heard the crashing 
Of air-castles tumbling down. 
But he like a hero bore him, 
When fortune’s tide is ebbing low, 
Aud he went off humming softly 
An air 1 taught him long ago. 
While I sat still yet I pondered: 
Many things he yet shall meet, 
Shining like the poor base metal, 
| 





For the Companion. 


ANGLING IN THE AIR. 


The ruins of the gorgeous Alhambra, the old Moorish 
palace in Granada, in Spain, are inhabited by a motley 
crew of so-called officials, of lordly thieves, and beg- 
gars, and witch-like old crones, all claiming descent 
from the royal race whose home was here in ages 
long gone. As soon as a tower falls into hopeless ruin 
it is seized upon by a family of harpies, who at once 
add their names to the already numerous band who 
style themselves “The children of the Alhambra.” 

The men wear cocked hats and plumes on their heads, 
and over their shoulders they throw carelessly a Span- 
ish cloak, no matter how ragged or dirty it may~be. 
Thus arrayed, they sling a guitar across their shoul- 
Cors, seat themselves on a fallen pillar or tower, and 
sinz oriental love songs, envying no other mortal on 
carth, even when they have no bread for their next | 
real. Why should they? They are, in their own es- 
teem, lords, because they live in the ruins of the pal- 
ace and eall themselves “Sons of the Alhambra.” 

When Washington Irving was in Granada he made 
lim-elf familiar with the ruin of this wondrous palace, | 
and the fort attached to it, which once held thirty | 

| 
| 





With the glitter of deceit. 
May he store at last his treasure 
Where no counterfeit can be, 
In that calm and peaceful haven 
Beyond life’s wild, eventful sea. 
Our Schoolday Visitor. 








thousand valiant warriors; his description has the 2 


charm of a royal fairy tale. Philip V. was the last TRADES IN JERUSALEM. 

monareh who made it a home, and two centuries have | A recent traveller, describing d€rusaiem as it is, does 
since then made their cruel mark on its glory. The not give a very glowing account of the state of the me- | 
ynost incongruous pictures meet the eye there, mingling | chanic arts in the Holy city: 


the erand and the ludicrous together in a singular | They make pipes, as all good Mussulmans smoke per- 
manner. Among the gorgeous paintings on the walls | petuaily, as though it were the great business of life, 
towers a rude clay chimney, erected by some new com- Cottee cooking vessels, as pots, pans, etc., besides cot- 


fee-tables, irom. two to tour ivet in diameter, such as 
they place their dishes on, six inches or so from the 
iloor, keep a targe nuluber ol Workimen colstanuy hum | 
}amering. 

Shoes, soft, large and ugly, are made principally in 
particular streets. Corns sve unknown to the Weurers 
vf those great feet coverings. Red morocco bouts, too, 
the youthful sons of the Alhambra, more ragged and | and yellow bootees, for ladics, with painted toes, is an- 
dirty than even their parents, perched on tower, and | other branch of necessary industry. 
tt rret, and battlement, each armed with a long rod and | _ Tinmen, Carpentcrs, crockery incnders, barbers, an- 

ey ‘ , , , | tiquity makers, horse-shoers, saddiers, blacksmiths wid 
line, and apparently fishing in the air, He thought) fuyoj iuanufaccurers are among the prominent uades iu 
If they had really been, | active demand. 

But there is’ neither taste nor finish in any thing. 
Carpenters don’t understand making any thing plumb; 
doors ure askew, Windows on different levels, and, in 
jshort, mechanical eiforis are wreiched specimens ol 
never ean be found. But these ragged young knights | skill, Stability is more apparent in the cut of clothing 
kuew what they were about better than some philos- | than in any thing else. Men wear gowns, heid togeuier 
* by sushes, and women wear trousers. Lach leg is a 


cr, and by which, perchance, an old crone sits cooking 
her scanty meal. The glory of the past makes only 
more Vivid the squalor of the present. 

As Irving walked about among the ruins, listening to 
the legends connected with them, he noticed scores of 


the boys had lost their senses. 
as he supposed they were, angling in the empty azure, 
tiey would have been doing only what half our wise 
mien spend life at—seeking good where it never was and 


brought and laid down before the clerk, who did not 
happen to understand the arrangement. Tom, deter- 
mined not to be balked of the reward, carried the cap- 
tive up stairs and laid it before his mistress, who, not 
liking such a present, scolded him for -bringing it into | 
the house and threw it out of the window. The cat then 
ran down stairs, went out and found his mouse, and 

kept it until night till his master came home, when once 

more the mouse was brought in, and kitty claimed her 

reward and received it. 


PLEADING GUILTY 
EL 





FOR SOMEBODY 


Solomon warns against becoming surety for a friend, 
but to become surety fora gambler is a step in folly 
beyond it. 

Recently a number of gamblers were indicted before 
the Circuit Court held in B——, for indulging in certain 
practices contrary to the statute in such cases made and 
provided. The delinquents, finding that the prosecuting 
attorney had a “sure thing on them,” concluded not to 
come before the court in person, but retained Mr. H—— 





to appear for them, plead guilty and pay the fine. Ac- 
cordingly, when the case was called, Mr. H. rose, and 


the following colloquy ensued: 

Mr. —— “I appear for the defendants, and plead 

uilty. 

Judge. (Entering on the docket.) “Mr. H—— ap- 
pears, pleads guilty, and is fined” — 

Mr. oft “But, your honor, I have not yet re- 
ceived the money for the fine. I expect it to-morrow.” 

Judge. “It makes no difference, sir. You are fined, 
and stand committed to jail until it is paid.” 

H ’s blank look, as he drew out his private pocket- 
book and muttered, “You won’t catch me again in this 
way,” was slightly amusing. . 








cinta 
A PERSISTENT CUSTOMER. 

“Buy any butter, here?” said a country customer 
who walked into a dry-goods store in a certain city, and 
looked much like a character who knew a great deal 
more of himseli than lie cared to tell. 

“No, sir,” replicd the merchant, “we don’t wish to 
buy any.” 

“Want to buy any egys?” 

“No, sir; we keep a ary-goods store here.” 

“so! Wau, then may be you’d like to buy some} 
chickens—tat as pigs, and a mighty sight nicer too.” 
“No, sir; [tell you we don t deal in any thing but dry | 

| 
| 
| 





Zoos.” 
~ “Couldn’t I sell you a nice fat shoulder of pork ?” 

“L wcll you, sir, we deal in dry goods exclusively 
here.” 

“Wa-al, what’ll you give for dried peaches?” 





WHAT BECAME OF THE MILK? 
People who have occasion to tell pathetic stories 
sonictimes tind themselves strangely taken aback by a | 
mnatier-of-iact question from some unappreciative ciod- 
pole in the auditory. 


On one occasion a gentleman was relating a painful 
story of a little boy who was called trom his play to 
20 to a neighbor's tor some milk. As he was returning 
trom his errand the cars ran over him, killing him in- 
stantly. The gentleman was very pathetic, and at the 
ciose of his narrative there was a dead suicnee in the 
room, broken at ast by one of the ladies of the com- 
pany asking, gravely, “And what became of the milk ?” 





THE “END TOO QUICK” SERIES, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Washington Street, } 


5 & 9 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 





ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


Oliver Optie’s Books. 


Each Series in a Neat Box. Sold in sets or sep- 
arately. 


Youne AMERICA ABROAD SERIES. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. l6mo, 
Illustrated by Stevens, Perkins, and others. First series to be 
completed in 6 vols. Per vol., $1 50. 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. Tenth edition. 


SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America in Ireland 
and Scouand. Just ready. 


RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. (In 
December.) 
(Others in preparation.) 


THe Starry FLAG SERIEs. 


To be completed in 6 vols. Illustrated, per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising 
THE STARRY FLAG; or, the Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 
BREAKING AWAY; or, the Fortunes of a Student. 
SELK AND FLND; or, the Adventures of a Smart Boy. 
(Others in preparation.) 


ARMY AND Navy Sroriks, 


A Library for Young and Old, in six volumes. 


.a¥~ 75,000 vols. of this series already sold. 


lémo., illustrated 


Per vol., $1 50. 

E SAILOR Boy. 
“HE YANKEE Mippy. 
LEAVE ULv DALi. 


THE SoLpieR Boy. 
‘HE YOUNG LIEUTENANT. 
FIGHTING JOE. 


WoopvVILLE STories. 


Uniform with Library for Young People. 
lilustrated. Per vol., $1 25. 
{ICH AND HUMBLE. 


Watch AND W alt. 
llovE AND LiAVE. 


Six volumes. lomo, 


IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 

Wok AND WAIN. 

HiASTE AND W ASTE. 

Each volume handsomely illustrated, and compiete in itself, or 
in sets in neat boxes. 


Famous “Boat-Cius” Serre 


h 


Library for Young People. 
umes, it Neat box. 


Handsomcly illusivaicd. Six vol- 

Per vol., $1 25. 
Comprising 

THE Boat Civs, 

Now vk NEVER. 

Pook AyD i KULD. 


ALL ABOARD. 

AkKY AGAIN. 
LiitLe By LITTLE. 
RiveERvALE Srory Books. 


Six volumes, profusely illustraied trom uew designs by Billings. 


ophers do. The towers and battlements are filled with . 

. . huge petticoat, immensely gathered in over the hips, 
birds, who there build their nests and breed their young. | eid in place by a sash or-stiawl. The quality of the 
Irving says that “Swallows and martlets sport about | lady may be interred by the quality Of the maieriais in 
the towers in myriads, with the holiday glee of urchins her dress. Siawls enter largeiy into the coimpousition ol 
just let loose frum school. To entrap these birds in | f™te wardrobe. 


their giddy cirelings, with hooks baited with flies, is 
one of the favorite amusements of the ragged “sons of 


The 


countries Where the pure worship of God and the civili- 


True religion leaves its mark on every thing. 


In neat box. Cloth. ier vol., 45 cis. 
WHAT BECAME OF THE OWL? 


I will tell you a story of a friend of mine who was | 
Visiting France the otherday. There was an owl in the | 
garden that had only one ieg. My friend used to ad- 
mire this owl, and two or three days after his arrival he 
had some “gibler,” as they cail their game, for dinner. 
‘The game was very small, bat he enjoyed his dinner | 





Comprising 
LITTLE MERCHANT. 
YOUNG VOLAGEKS. 
DOLLY Anpv 1. 


Proupb Aanb Lazy. 
CARELESS KATE. 
iu bsdoUN CALSUE, JR. 


Frora LEE Story Books. 


Companions to the above. Six volumes, profusely illustrated 


the Alhambra,” who, with the good-for-nothing inge- | 4tion of Christ prevail (as they do no longer in once | 
nuity of arrant idlers, have thus invented the art of | sacred Jerusalem) are sure to show mien weil-dressed 
as sling in the sky.” j and things weli made. 


| 
fhe poor warblers seize the bait with the avidity of | a | 
| 


inexperienced little fish, and when they have swallowed A DOG STORY. 


tue hook their ruthless captors tear them from it, and) Bianchino (the diminutive of the Italian word bian- 
despite their dying chirps, thrust them into their bas- | co, “white,”) is a Spitzberg dog, a race very largely | 
kets, either for the market or for a feast at home. kept in Russia, which was invroduced vo France at the | 

te Hanan Pay: see mage | time of the mvasion—the only fudt with which it ean | 

But angling for birds is not a stranger sight than } be reproached. lu winter Bianchino is a shagey lion, | 
litde ragumuilins, beggars and pickpockets nestling in | in summer he is shorn close, poodle fashion. He is then 
the home of royalty. These boys seem as much out of | the droliest looking creature in the world. Brought up | 
place there as would fishes in the air, but not so un- | #Nd educated by Captain F—, a retired cavairy 0i- 
happy. Life, even in the most pinching poverty, is to ficer, le is consequently subjected to strict military dis- 

. . S ahs ~ | cipline. Any iniraction of the rules is tollowed by pun- 
them one long holiday, and they no doubt feel their | jghment. 
own consequence as much as did the little lords and la-| “Ah, Bianchino! you have committed a fault,” is 
dies who gazed on the fountains and listened to the | said to him in such acase, “Ge to prison, sir; consider 
| yourself arrested for one, two, or three days.” 
At this order Bianchino dreops his head, tucks his | 
d tail between his legs, and waiks off to one of the cor- | 
ear, a guitar, and the prospect of one meal ahead, and | ners of the room. There he stands on his hind legs up 
he is happy in his idleness. J.v.c. | against the wall, with his back turned to the company, 
a jand remains there until his master has counted, with | 
| intervals of silence more or less long, “one,” “two,” or | 
| “three,” according to the gravity of the offence. 

Bianchino is very foud vi tie captain's horse. He | 
frequently visits him in the stable, which is shared with | 
another horse belonging to a friend. These horses are 
attended vo by different grooms, and receive different 
rations of food. 

Now the companion horse is allowed carrots, which 
the captain’s is not; and the deprivation is especially | 
tantalizing because the aromatic rvots are piled within 
sight and smell, in a corner of the stable. 

ft was found that this heap diminished rapidly, more | 
tracted by a rushing sound, as it of sume tremendous eapeey, Sateun, Crea fairy ought. By caretul watteli- | 
— “ah a ohn me tien ‘head. He | 28 it was discovered that Binchino was tie author of | 

it Hy hig through the thick fohage overhead. He) the thet. He thought it hard that his master’s horse 
ae wae = to his astonishment = admiration j should uot fave 50 Well as the other did, sv he pulled the | 
beheld a golden cagle, =— outstretched Wings, JUSt) carrots out of the heap one by one, and carried them to | 
ooeve hin fend. y saptiny etree beget lina dhanpdhagen 4 | his friend, who munched them withuut scruple.—Lox- | 


/ |} don Society. 
deavor to capture the noble bird and if possible secure | ¢ . 


himialive. Accordingly he seized a knotted pine stick HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Weizhing some twelve or fourteen pounds and about 
tive feet in length, and quicker than thought struck at} A thin, cadaverous looking German, about fifty years 
tue bird with the intention of knocking Lim senseless | of age, entered the office of a health insurance company 
tu the pround, and inquired,— 

Fie biow was well aimed, but the eagle, catching it “Ish te man in vat insures te people’s helts ?” 
upon his wing, diverted its direction from his head, and! The agent answered, “I attend to that business.” 
tle stick slid off his body without effecting the purpose. | “Vel, 1 vants mine helts insured. Vot you sharge?” 
lc however enraged the king of birds, who, bent upon| “Ditterent prices,” answered the agent; “from three 
reuuliation, swouping down upon Mr. Merthevet s head, | to ten dollars a year, and you get ten dollars a week in 
aud seizing his nose in his beak, and planting his talons | case of sickness.” 
in his right eye, dislocated one and seriously injured the! “Vell,” said Mynheer, “TI vants ten dollars vert.” 
other. This was accomplished before the untortunate| The agent inquired his state of heaith. 
man could pick up his case Knife, which was lying by the| “Vell, | ish shick all te time. I’s shust out of bed 
side of Lue ore, and only a few paces irom where he was | two or three hours a tay, and the doctor say he can’t do 
standing. His rifie hung upon the twig of a tree sey- | nothing more good for me.” 
eval feet off. He instantly succeeded in disengaging| “If that is the state of your health,” returned the 
himself trom the grip of the infuriated bird, and bleed-| agent, ‘“‘we can’t insure it. We only insure persons 
ing and biinded rushed for his ritle and seized his knife. | who are in good health.” 
A second time the bird returned to the attack, but w us| At this Myuleer bristled up in great anger. “You 
tuis tinle met on the point of a Knife which the man | must tink I's a fool. Vot you tink, I come to pay you 
plunged into his body under one of his wings, while the | ten dollars for inshure my helt ven [ vas vell?” 
eagle struck him a violent blow which felled him to the | 
earth. The bird now attempted to soar alott, but the 
kuue had reached a vital sjot, and with a shrill scream! A Learnep Cat.—The Lewiston Journal tells a story 
he fell lifeless to the ground, to establish the fact that cats are intelligent as well as 

Faint with pain and exhaustion, Mr. Merthevet lay | dogs. The owner of one in that place taught Tom to 
for some time upon the spot where he fell. After a | trade mice for meat, receiving from his master a piece 
time, Aowever, he recovered sulliciently to be able to) for every mouse presented. Que day a mouse was| 








nichtinwales of the Alhambra in the days long gone. 
Spaniard has no care for the morrow; give him a ci- | 





| 


~o 
FIGHT WITH THE EAGLE. 

The American Eagle has been invested ‘with terrible 
qualities by Yankee poets and independence orators, 
bat a reader of the following will concede that there is 
sole ground for the formidable trame of the “A Pluri- 
bus Unum bird.” 
describes an adventure of a gentleman while in 
wouds in the vicinity of Deer Lake: 





The Lake Superior Mining Journal 
the 


While preparing his breakfast, his attention was at- 








+e 








immensely, and the next day le missed the owl trom 


the garden, ‘Where was the owl gone to?” he inquired | 


of the landlord. ‘Monsicur had a little dish of gibler 
yesterday,” was the answer, to the consternation of the 
traveller. ‘*Why, did you kill the owl tor my dinner?” 
he next asked. “Luo Kili ze owl, M’sieur; he die Lim- 
self. 

———+or—_—_—_ 


USES OF THE FLY. 


The fly has its uses. He serves to keep bald-headed 
sinners awake at church on a warm summer's day. He 


wusv encourages the spirit of invention, inducing the | 


inventive to tax their brains in contriving fly-traps. 
As itis through trials alone that a patient spirit reaciies 


its tull and complete development, the fly is a useful | 
azent in the good work; for the man who patiently en- | 


dures the persistent efforts of a tly to light upon one 
end of his nose on a warm day has nearly reacued the 
periection oi patient beativude. 


DON’T CARE. 


Old Don’t Care is a murderer foul, 
And a murderer toul is he, 

He beareth a haiter in his hand, 
And his stati is the gallows tree: 

Aud siily he tollows the victim on, 
Through high degree and low, 

And strangies him there, when least aware, 
And strikes the fatal blow, 

Hanging his vicum high in the air, 
A vilaiu strong is Gd Don t Care. 7 





——————~oo—"— 


A Learnep YounG Lapy.—A young lady from the 
seuinary being asked at the table if she would have 
some more cabbage, replied‘ “By no means; gastro- 
nomical saticty admonishes me that I have arrived at 
the ultimate culinary deg 
of Esculapius.”” As she drew back from the table it 
was conciuded that she meant she had ‘eaten a heap,” 





A Lame Famity.—A subscriber, in making a remit- 
tance, asks us to excuse him for not sending more, “as 
[um a cripple, my wife is a cripple, my only child died 
in the war, and my hired girl would be a cripple if she 
could.” We give him three months extra credit ior 
this! 

Suop Him Too QuicKk.—A donkey lately walked 
into an English blacksmith shop. ‘The workman, sup- 
posing the owner was near, put shoes upon the beast, 
who immediately went away, leaving the blacksmith in 
doubt as to which was the ass, le, or the one he had 
shod gratis. 


A Deer Droucut.—Anxious to help the speculators 
in their blood-chilling stories of the drought, a paper 
records the fact that in sume parts of Llinois the 
drought is so severe that not only are the wells destitute 
of water, but the holes themselves have dried up. 


A QUEER PreEci10us Stone.—A Bible class was 
asked to name the precious stones mentioned in the Bi- 
ble. After several scholars had given answers one little 
fellow was asked, “Well, Thomas, what precious stones 
have you found?” “Brimstone,’’ answered the boy. 


Beat ABpsatom.—A woman in France has sold her 
hair fifteen times since her childhood. It grows twelve 
inches every year, and has yielded a profit to her of two 
thousand francs. 


An Ep1Tor in Minnesota is determined to break up 
housekeeping and go boarding with his delinquent sub- 
scribers the remainder of his life. | 


itation consistent with the code | 


from new desigus by Billings. la ueat box. Cloth. Per vol., 

45 Cents. 

Comprising 

| CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

| UNCLE beEN. 
bikrhbay Pantry. 


tHE Prenre Party. 
‘SHE GOLD LHIMBLE. 
“HE Lu-SOMELHINGS. 


Rosa Appottr Stories. 


By Rosa Abbott Parker, a popular contributor to “Oliver Op- 
tie’s Magazine.”’ To be completed iu six volumes. Llustrated. 
Per vol., $1. 

Comprising 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. (Just ready.) 
ALEXIS, THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the World. (Just 
ready.) 
TOMMY HICKUP; or, a Pair of Black Eyes. (In December.) 
(Others in preparation.) 


THe Herring Hanp Series. 


By May Mannering. 
trated. Vor vol., $1. 


To be completed in six volumes. Illus 


Comprising 


CLIMBING TILE ROPE; or, God helps those who try to help 
themselves. (Just reauy.) 


BILLY GRIMES'’S FAVORITE; or, Johnny Greenleaf’s Talent. 
(Just ready.) 


THE CRUISE OF TILE DASHAWAY. (In December.) 
(Others in preparation.) 


Tue JUTLAND SERIEs. 
By four of England's best authors. 


Four volumes. Illustrated. Per volume, $1 50. 


GREAT MEN AND GALLANT DEEDS. 
l6mo. Lllustrated. 


YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER. By Mary Cowpen CLARKE. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. l6mo. 


SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. By W. H. O. Kixcstoy. I6mo. Illus 


Ly Joun G. EpGas. 


trated 
THE SAND-HILLS OF JUTLAND. By Hans Cnrist1an AS 
DEKSEN. itmo. Cloth. 


LitTLE Prupy Srories. 


By Sophie May. 


Now complete. 
somely illustrated. 


Six volumes. 24mo, Hand- 
du a neat box. § 


Ver vol., 75 cts. 
Comprising 
LITTLE PRUDY. 
LIVILE PRUDY'S SISTER SUSIE. 
= ‘ CAPIAIN HORACE, 


ss 7 COUSIN GRACE. 
= ” STORY BOOK. 
“ “ 


DOTTY DIMPLE. 
Dotry Diwpte Sroriegs. 


By the author of “Little Prudy Stories." To be completed in 
volumes. Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cts. 


DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. (Nowready.) 
Crusoe Liprary. 


An attractive series for Young and Old. Six volumes. lur 
trated. In neat box. Per vol., $1 50. 
Comprising 


Rosinson_CRUSOE. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
ARCTIC CRUSOE. 


Youne CRUSOE. 
PRAIRIE CRUSOE. 
WILLIS THE PILOT. 
(4 Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers throughout the 
country. we 
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